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in a pleasant article in the October Corn- 
hill. The ‘ Hospices Civiles de Beaune ’ were 
founded in the fifteenth century as a measure 
for public relief in the days of plague. Part 
is still in occupation of pensioners—a pictur- 
esque place most picturesquely served, though 
| kept ‘‘ up to date ’’ so far as medical require- 
| ments go. It is supported largely by endow- 
| ments, some of which consist of vineyards. 
| On a certain Sunday of November the product 
| of these vineyards is sold by public auction— 
| 


| 
| [HE yearly wine sale at Beaune is described 
| 
| 


an occasion for which assemble crowds drawn 
more or less from all over Europe. The 
| morning is given to tasting. You can go 
from cuvée to cuvée, and a man stationed 
at each draws wine with a glass pipette from 
'a cask and squirts it into your tasse de 
dégustation, whereupon you taste, and reject 
on to the well-sanded floor and make a note. 
Then comes déjetner; then the sale—begun 
| with the ringing of a large cow-bell and carried 
on by the French method of the candle 
auction. The paper is full of vivid humorous 
touches, and is worth keeping. 





HE Naples correspondent of The Times has 
been informed by Professor Chierici, 
Superintendent of Monuments in Naples, 
that a scheme for preserving Virgil’s ‘Tomb 
has been approved by the Government, and 
if funds are provided soon enough for the 
main work to be done before September, 1927, 
it is probable that the monument will be 
| saved. The principal and expensive part 
|of the work is the strengthening of the 
foundations and the wall near them. The 
ancient grotto is to be filled up to a level 
with the base of the tomb, as it was before 
the time of Alfonso I; an inclined approach 
will be made to it, and there will be winding 
steps on the right leading to the old entrance 
to the tomb, which is now a window, but will 
be restored. Except for the removal of the 
artificial marble, nothing in the interior of 
the tomb will be touched. The Italian 
Government would not accept offers of help 
from foreigners for a purpose in which 
national pride is so naturally concerned, and 
as money from the Exchequer is wanted for 
so many pressing matters, Virgil’s Tomb can 
| hardly be dealt with on the instant. Still, 
| the approbation of a scheme is satisfactory. 


THE demolition of Warwick Priory, and 
the transportation of ‘portions of it to 
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be re-erected in America have naturally 
evoked comment and some expression of 
vexation. The Priory has been the centre 


| 





1 
| 


description of an ascent of Hekla. On their 
way down, over a stark ridge, the party saw 
the figure of a man approaching them, 


of much picturesque local history, some of | Their guide implored them to hurry—not to 


which has carried significance for the country | meet the man; he was mad. 
There are not so many Saxon | with a madman on the precipices of a volcano 


at large. 
buildings remaining to us that we can part 


| 


with its Saxon wing unconcernedly, and the | 


sixteenth century portion and the Georgian 
wing are yet more attractive to the eye. It 
has now been revealed that the purchaser for 
America is Mr. Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell, Consul General of the United States in 
Great Britain, who intends to put it up at 
Richmond, on James River, where the trans- 
formed building is to be a replica of Sulgrave 
Manor. Mr. Weddell visited Sulgrave the 
other day and in an interview there explained 
what he intends, and that this reproduction 
of the Washington manor will be a gift to 
the American nation from himself and his 
wife. Since the alternative appears to have 
been mere destruction we may be glad he had 
intervened. It is said that these are the 
first Warwick stones to cross the Atlantic. 
E noted in The Connoisseur for October 
Mr. F. Sydney Eden’s article on painted 
glass of the thirteenth and _ fourteenth 
centuries in North-west Essex. The area 
with which he is concerned contains eighty- 
two ancient parish churches. Of these, forty- 
four have lost all the painted glass which 


filled their windows in_ pre-Reformation 
times. All the remaining thirty-eight 


possess fragments of old glass. Lindsell 


alone has any of the thirteenth century. It 
is in the east window of the chancel. Besides 
remnants of borders the dexter and the 


middle of the three lancets forming the 
window, each contains a medallion, and the 
sinister has the figure of a sainted Bishop 
vested for Mass, in so much better preserva- 
tion than the rest, that it seems not im- 
possible it was placed at first in better 


weather conditions that theirs, and has been | 


transferred to its present position. The | 
fourteenth century glass described or 
mentioned in the article is at Newport; 


Great Bardfield; Thaxted; Wimbish; Shal- 
ford; Arkesden; Wethersfield ; Widdington ; 
Little Sampford; Stebbing; Tilbury-juxta- 


Clare; Walden Abbey Hospital and Gesting- | 
Much of it, of course, is heraldic. | 


thorpe. 
There is a full-page illustration of the Knight 
with the Mortimer arms at Thaxted, and an 
illustration in the text of the Lindsell bishop. 


VER the initials I. W. H. a writer in 
The Scotsman of Oct. 5 gives a pleasant 


| 





An encounter 


seemed indeed a thing toshun. They success- 
fully avoided him and then were told that 
this poor creature, only thirty years of age 
was a homeless wanderer, who believed him. 
self to be pursued by three evil spirits, 
Another party, who had spoken with him, 
and whose offer of their spare pony he 
refused, reported that he had that evening 
attained his desire, had climbed Hekla, and 
meant to sleep upon the snow-capped sum- 
mit. His name is Gudmund — the guide 
translated it ‘‘ God’s man.”’ 


REUTER sends word from Cairo that the 

Antiquities Department has begun to 
clear away the sand which is constantly en- 
croaching upon the Sphinx and threatening 
to bury her. The back of the Sphinx shows 
signs of cracking and the Department is 


taking steps to mend it. 
A small discovery, which yet brings the past 
44 closer up to us than many a greater 
avails to brings it, is that of coins of Charles 
II, in a disused letter-box, that has turned 
up during alteration at the Craven Arms, 
Southam, Warwickshire. This hotel was a 
famous posting-station about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and these coins are 
believed to be tips, meant for the men who 
collected the mails for despatch on the stage- 
coaches. 
At the afternoon session of the Imperial 
Social Hygiene Congress at Wembley on 
Oct. 6, Fleet-Surgeon W. E. Horne gave 
some astonishing figures showing how 
dangerous to life is the occupation of seamen. 
The death-rate of, he said, seamen was nearly 
double that of ‘‘ all occupied males ’’ in Eng- 
land and Wales; and their death-rate from 
accidents double that of coal-miners, and 


/nearly four times that of “all occupied 


males.’ Compared also with the latter, the 
death-rate of seamen from suicide was 
double; from typhoid, malaria and murder 
twenty times; from alcohol seventy-five times 
higher. 
WE noted Sir William Lawrence’s recent 
protest against cutting down some of 
the Deepdene chestnuts for the sake of widen- 
ing the roadway, and observed with satit 


faction that there has been further corres 
‘pondence in The Times supporting him. 
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I doubt not your having seen the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of last month—What think 
you of Hasted’s Kent? L have not seen it. 
L heg leave to repeat a request to Mr. Griffiths 
for a Drawing of the Arrows of Burrough- 


' bridge in a quarto size. 


GEORGE ALLAN (1736-1800), THOMAS 
PENNANT (1726-1798), AND JOHN 
WALLIS (1714-1793). 


HERE has lately come into my possession 
a copy (in two volumes) of ‘ The Natural 
History and Antiquities of Northumberland 
and of so much of the County of Durham 
as lies between the Rivers Tyne and Tweed ; 
commonly called North Bishoprick,’ by John 
Wallis, A.M., printed for the Author by 
W. and W. Strahan’s, and sold by S. Bladon 
Pater-Noster-Row, 1769. Volume i. contains 
the book - plate of Thomas Pennant, the 
eminent naturalist and antiquarian of 
Downing, Flintshire; and attached to one of 
the fly-leaves is a letter addressed to him by 
George Allan of the Grange, Darlington, the 
owner of a private printing-press. As this | 
letter may be of interest, I herewith send 
a wanscription of it: 
Sr. 

I now with pleasure acknowledge the receipt 
of your packett of 29 Novr., which I really 
despaired of every being able to do; for since 
my last, I have been all the time confined to 
my Bed (except one weeks respite) and after 
that, thrown hack again, the Gout having 
attack’d my Stomach with redoubled violence; 
Thave now been a week free, but how long it 
will continue I cannot say; in short I am 
emaciated and depressed in Spirits, but I 
cannot forget my friends. 

Your papers remain as they came, my Devil 
having been at the same time laid up in 
a sore throat, a Disorder weh has swept off 
many here. I hope he will get to, work 
thereon after next week. 

Your Cancel Sheets will be very acceptable 
& also your several Drawings weh pray fur- 
nish me with & they shall he instantly copied 
and as speedily returned. I thank you much 
for this new plan weh 1 will pursue with 
diligence. Too many Drawings in a Frank 
will spoil by creasing, the fewer the hetter, 
and I think they may come safe, only provide 
your covers large enough. have all sizes 
directed to you and happy in saying I shall 
hot want a supply. If you favor me with any 
mmber together, the best way will be to put 
them on a small Roller, & if you can hut get 
them conveyed to my agent Mr. Troward in 
Grays Inn we are almost every week convey- 
ng papers to each other by the Fly’s. 

The Whitby Historian tells me he will pub- 
lish in a fortnight, I have ordered your copy? 
to be delivered to Mr. Middleton. 


Mr. Wallis the Northumbrian Historian is 
to spend a week with me when able to receive 
him. I lent him your ‘Tours and also borrowed 
Lightfoot’s Flora, he’s in raptures with both. 

am sorry to tell you he languishes (tho’ 
content) on a scanty Cure near Stockton of 
40 per annum. I feel for him, and if I err 
not, he has every virtue under Heaven. 

L shall be glad of a Line at your leisure, 
and am with Compliments to Mrs. Pennant 
and your Daughter, : 


sr 

Yr obedt hble Servt 
Geo; ALLAN, 

30 Decr, 1778. 

The Rev. J. Wallis was, at the time when 
the above letter was written, acting as curate 
at Billingham, near Stockton-on-Tees, a posi- 
tion which he resigned on account of increas- 
ing infirmities at Midsummer, 1792. He 
died at the village of Norton, near Stockton, 
23 July, 1793, aged 79. 

It was while curate at Simonburn in 
Northumberland, during the Rectorship of 
the Rev. Henry Wastell, that Wallis wrote 
the history mentioned at the commencement 
of this note. Canon Percy Rogers, in his 
account of the Rectors of Simonburn, says 
‘* An act of disobedience to an unlawful and 
haughty command drove Wallis from Simon- 
burn in 1775.” 

The Rev. Henry Wastell’s successor as 
Rector was Dr. James Scott, a great lover of 
dogs, especially spaniels. These pets of the 
Rector followed him into the church on one 
occasion and, observing them as he entered 
the pulpit, he looked down at his curate at 
the reading-desk and said ‘‘ Wallis, take 
the dogs out.’? No response came, and the 
order was repeated, ‘“‘ Do you hear, take 
my dogs out!’ This peremptory demand 
roused the usually meek spirit of the curate, 
and he looked up at the Rector and said 
‘Let their master put them out.’? Then he 
became embarrassed, got up, and left the 
church never, so it is said, to enter it again. 

‘The Arrows of Burroughbridge,’ a draw- 
ing of which Mr. Allan evidently desired, 
are the well-known ‘‘ Devil’s Arrows,”’ a series 
of large stones of millstone grit to be seen 
a little to the west of Boroughbridge. To-day 
there are only three; Dr. Stuckley mentions 
five, and Leland saw four; whilst Camden 
also mentions four. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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BROWNING’S VOCABULARY.—III. (See wite, p. 96, 114, 186). 


HE following forty references are in all cases fifty, and in most over a hundred, years 
later than the last given for the respective words or senses in the ‘O.E.D.’ :— 


Anneal vb. 3.—1843 ‘Return of the 
Druses’ i. 319: That’s my motto, Annealed 
“Pro fide,’? on the blade in , blue LO. 


‘* Burned in colours upon metal.’ 

cf. ppl. a.—1795, Southey, ‘ Joan of Are,’ 
iv. 84: In arms with azure and with gold 
anneal’d. (‘O.E.D.’). 

Archwise ady.—1868 ‘Ring and Bk.’ xi. 
1392: Just as we bid a horse . . Stretch his 
legs arch-wise. 

Arride vb. 2.—1884 ‘ Ferishtah, x. Plot- 
Cult.’ 3: That verse of thine. . much 
arrides myself.—i.e., ‘‘ To please, gratify, 
delight.”’ 

Blear-eyed a. 1.—1835 ‘ Paracelsus’ v. 
179: That yellow blear-eyed wretch. 

Also 1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ ii. 114: Bar- 
bers and blear-eyed, as the ancient sings. 
{Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus. 
Hor, ‘Sat.’ i: 7, 3:4 

Blindfold a. 1.—1850 ‘ Easter 
Playing pawns at blindfold chess. 


Day’ 170: 


Breathed ppl. a. 1. From the vb. 1. ‘Put 
into breath, in (good) wind ’’—1868 ‘ Ring 
and Bk.’ iii. 1418: The Comparini . . were 


breathed and vigilant and venomous now. 


Buttress vb. 2.‘ To conceal by a buttress 
from.’’—1871 ‘ Balaustion’ 2484: En- 
trenched and buttressed from the vulgar 
gaze. 


Chambered ppl. a. 2. “Shut up in a 
chamber.’’—1869 ‘Ring and Bk.’ ix. 850: 
Who. bursts upon her chambered privacy ? 

Colly sb?.-1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ xi. 549: 
But, repentance too?.. Cardinal, no! 
Abate, scarcely thus! ’Tis the fault, not 
that I dared try a fall With Law and 
straightway am found undermost. But that 
I failed to see, above man’s law, God’s pre- 
cept you, the Christians, recognize? Colly 
my cow! 

‘Consentancous a.1.—1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
viii. 618: Whereto, as strangely consentan- 
eous here, Adduce Saint Bernard.—(i.e., 
‘ Agreeing, accordant (suited.’) 


‘To stroke or touch sooth- 
ingly, pat, caress.’’—1876 ‘ Pacchiarotto &c., 
St. Mace. Sum.’ xv. 5: So, ’twas Death’s 
self that clipped and coyed me! 


Coy vbl. 2. 


1697 Potter, ‘ Antiq. Greece’: Nor were 
they barely varnished over with them 
Lcolours], but very often anneal’d by Wax 


melted in the Fire. 


1747 Chalkley : 


archwise. 


A large Caue . . formed 


1823 Lamb, ‘ Elia’ II. 
ceit arrided us most. 


xvil.: That con- 


1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar). 

cf. sb.—1877 Wraxell, V. Hugo’s ‘ Misér- 
ables ’ i. : Contemporary admiration is blear- 
eyedness (‘U.E.D.’). 


1792 S. Rogers, ‘ Pleas, Mem.’ : The blind- 
fold hero—‘‘ Rarely attrib.’’ (‘ O.E.D.’). 

(Fig. adv.—1878 Morley, ‘ Crit. Mise.’: 
Sailing b. ‘ O.E.D.’). 

1704 Pope, ‘ Windsor F.’ 121: To plains 
with well-breath’d beagles we repair. 
_ ef. Breathe vb. ii. 13. ‘‘ To give a breath- 
ing-space to, to recreate.’? Last qu. 1835 


Willis: to breathe our horses. 
1820 Keats, ‘St. Agnes’ ix: Beside the 
portal doors, Buttress’d from moonlight, 


stands he.—Only quot. 


1710 Shaftesb., ‘ Charac.’ If they lay 
resty and out of their Game, chamber’d and 
idle. 

1719 D’ Urey, ‘ Pills,’ V. 
ne’er be my Colly, my ey 

(1881 ‘ Leicestersh. Gloss.’ : 
of endearment for a cow.) 


Sawney shall 


Colly, a term 


1681 Chetham, ‘ Angler’s Vade-m.’: No 
element that is pure and without mixture, 
is consentaneous for nourishing. 

(Constr. with 1873 H. Rogers ‘Orig. 
Bible’: Statements of scripture | with which 
it is so consentaneous. ) 

1674 N. Cox, ‘Gentl. Recreation’: Be 
very mindful of coying them [Sparrow hawks] 
as much as you can, 
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Deafish a.—1876 ‘ Pacchiarotto &c. Bifur- 
cation’ 11: Caressed his ear—The deafish 
friend’s. 

Deceitless a.—1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 2259: But, 
screening the deceiver, lamb were found Out- 
raging the deceitless.—(i.e., ‘‘ Free from 
deceit.’ Rare.) 

Eve-like a.—1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ ix. 447: 
In early days of Eve-like innocence. 


———— adv.—1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ ii. 
167: The garden where Pompilia, Eve-like, 
lured Her Adam Guido to his fault and fall. 

Forehead 2. b. ‘‘ Command of counten- 
ance, unblushing front; assurance, impud- 
ence, audacity.’,—1844 ‘ Colombe’s Birthd.’ 
v. 5: Mel. . How behaved our spokesman 
with the forehead? Berth. Oh, Turned out 
no better than the foreheadless. 

Foretold ppl. a.—1877 tr. ‘ Agamemnon ’ 
1345: O sufferer, thee —— thy foretold fate 
I pity. [ oixretpw ae Gexpatov popov. | 

Friendlike a.—1889 ‘ Asolando,’ Inappre- 
hens. 1: We two stood simply friend-like side 
by side, 

Fulsome a. 1. “Abundant, plentiful, 
full.’—1868 ‘Ring and Bk.’ v. 346: Al- 
thongh fed by the east-wind, fulsome-fine 
With foretaste of the Land of Promise... . 

cf. also 1879 ‘ Dram. Idyls I, Pheidipp.’ 
47: Vain was the filleted victim, the fulsome 
libation ! 


——— a. 2. “Of the body ete. Full 
and fat, plump, well-grown.’’-—187& ‘ Inn 
Alb.’ 1484: See, sorrow swells! Or, fat- 
tened, fulsome, have you fed on me? 

cf. also 1877 tr. ‘ Agamemnon’ 826: 


Ate’s burnt offerings live: and, dying with 
them, The ash sends forth the fulsome blasts 
of riches. [ziovas zvods. ] 
_ (Note also: Fulsome a. 7. ‘‘ Of . . behav- 
lour etc. Offensive to good taste ; esp. offend- 
ing from excess.’’—1875 ‘ Aristoph. Apol.’ 
629: Fawning and fulsome, as they [snakes, 
ig. for body’s appetites] licked and kissed. 

(render vb, 2. intr. ‘‘ To copulate.’’—1875 
‘Aristoph. Apol.’ 1924: Give me the earth- 
spasm, when the lion ramped And the bull 
gendered in the brave gold flare! 

‘oodman 3. a. Prefixed to designations of 
«eupation.—1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ ix, 293: 

owers . . sprout. . Anywhere likelier than 


beneath the foot O’ the lawful good-man 
gardener of the ground. 
Hook-nosed a.—1868 ‘Ring and Bk.’ vii. 


32: Hook-nosed and yellow in a bush of 
beard. 
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1794-6 E, Darwin, ‘ Zoon.’: some deafish 
people. 


1630 Bp. Hall, ‘ Old Relig.’: call . . some 
lusts deceitless (only quot. in‘ O.E.D.’) 


a 1711 Ken, ‘ Psyche’: To all the Daugh- 
ters of Laps’d Eve, Eve-like (oncupiscences 
cleave. 

No quot. ‘ O.E.D.’ 


1775 T. Sheridan, ‘ Art of Read.’ No body 
but a modern freethinker could have the fore- 
head or folly to turn it into ridicule. 

—-- The Browning passage qu. however 
under Foreheadless. 


1661 Boyle, ‘ Style of Script.’ : the foretold 


events. 

a 1721 Prior, ‘ Erle Robert’s Mice’: the 
friendlike Peer. 

1583 Golding, ‘ Calvin on Deut.’: more 


fulsome . . confession [plenior confessio}. 


1678 Otway, ‘ Friendship’ 
fulsom overgrown rogue. 


’Tis such a 


as compared with 1782 J. 
Pope.’ This fawning and 
historian. 


Warton, ‘ Ess. 
fulsome court- 


1634 T. Johnson, ‘ Parey’s Chirur’: 
[Elephants] never gender but in private, out 
of sight. 


1638 Ford, Fancies’ I. i.: A nod from 


goodman-usher, or the formal secretary. 


1682 Lond, Gaz.: A .. raw-bon’d Man. . 
squint Eyed, hook Nos’d. [1870 Morris, 
‘Karthly Par.’ III. iv. 34: Thin-cheeked, 
hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient 
erne. | 
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Housekeeping a. ADD 1877 tr ‘ Agamem- 
non’ 163: Remains a frightful. . Wily house- 
keeping chronicler of wrath. [oixovdyuos db0A a 
pvapwv pus. | 

Ill-faring a.—1871 tr ‘ Alcestis’ (‘ Balaus- 
tion ’ 2044): Ill-famed, ill-faring, —— what 
advantage, friends, Do you perceive I gain 
by life for death? [xax@s werpaydr. | 

cf. also 1877 tr ‘ Agamemnon’ 799: with 
the ill-faring, to groan as he groans all are 
free. [7@ dverpayoivru. | 

Ill-judged a.—1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 736: IIl- 
judged such moment to make fresh demand. 

Laver sb.1. ‘“‘ A water-plant mentioned by 
Pliny; — Gr, oiov.’’—1842 ‘Dram. Lyr., 
Artemis Prol.’ 1067 Asclepios, . . who so 
has soothed With lavers the torn brow and 
murdered cheeks. 

Man vb. 3. ‘‘ To provide (a person) with 
followers or attendants.’”’—1869 ‘ Ring and 
Bk.’ x. 825: Horsed and manned, with such 
advance O’ the hunt behind, why, ’twere the 
easy task . . To reach the Tuscan border. 

Nether adv5. ‘‘ Down, low down.’’—1887 
‘ Parleyings, Avison’ 223: Not much, if 
aught, Of nether-brooding loves, hates, hopes 
and fears, Enwombed past Art’s disclosure. 

Over-fond a. 1. ‘‘ Too silly, or foolish.’— 
1840 ‘ Sordello’ vi. 106: We thus are over- 
fond In arguing, from Good the Best. 

cf. also 1843 ‘ Return Druses’ iii. 27: Ah 
fool, over-fond To dream I could call up. . 
what never dream Yet feigned ! 

Overfearful a.—1844 ‘ Colombe’s B.’ ii. 76: 
I have been overfearful. 





Over-luscious a.—1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ iii. 
900: He. . Turned from such over-luscious 
honey-clot. 

Probative a. 1. ‘‘ Having the quality or 
function of testing; serving or designed for 
trial or probation ; probationary.’’—1875 ‘Inn 
Alb.’ 1966: What if the lover may elude, no 
more, Than these, probative dark. 

cf. adv.—1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ x. 1411: 
’Tis even as man grew probatively Initiated 
in Godship (only quot. O.E.D.’). 

Rough-foot adj. b. ‘‘ Having hairy feet.’ 
—1845 ‘Dram. Rom., Flight of Duch,’ 78: 
Had they stuck on his fist a rough-foot 
merlin ! 

Rough-hew vb. a. lit.—1875 ‘ Aristoph. 
Apol.’ 847: Chionides felled oak and rough- 
hewed thence This club I wield now 
(metaph. ) 

Sheep-like B. adv.—1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
ii. 858: The fox nor lies down sheep-like nor 
shows fight. 
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Three quot. in ‘O.E.D.’—1552 Huloet: 
House kepynge, lurem fovens. — 1802-12 
Bentham: A parcel of housekeeping trades. 
men. 1891 Daily News: h. consumers. 

1589 Puttenham, ‘ Eng. Poesie’: When 
I consider . . how ill faring the Greeke 
terme would sound in the English eare. 


1828 Tytler, ‘ Hist. Scot.’: An ill-judged 
economy. 

1601 Holland, Pliny ii. 255: The roots. . 
are as effectual in this case as green Lauer 
[margin, Water cresses]. 

(laver: Plin, 26. 8. 32. §50. 

sion: Plin. 22, 22. 41. §84; Theocr. 5. 125.) 

1752 Fielding, ‘Amelia’ IX. ix.: Core 
along, Jack, I have seen her before ; but she 
is too well manned already. 


¢. 1205 Layamon 1982: pa Englisce ouer- 
comen pe Brutuns and broughten heom per 
neothere. 


1599 Jas. I. BaowA. ‘ AGpov’ ITT. 2b.: As 
for the Chesse, I think it ouer fonde, because 
it is ouerwise and Philosophick a folly.— 
‘Obs. exc. dial.”’ cf. 1868 Atkinson, ‘ Cleve- 
land Gloss.’: He is ower fond for owght. 


a 1639 W. Whately, ‘ Prototypes’: Take 
heed of being so fond and over-fearfull of 
your children.—Only quot. 

1681 Glanvill, ‘Sadducismus’: Warm 
Imagination and overluscious Self-flattery. 
—Qu. only 1626 Bacon, ‘ Sylva’ and here. 

1816 Bentham, ‘ Chrestom.’: The corres- 
pondent probative exercise by which a lesson 
is said, 


1617 Drumm. of Hawth., | ; Forth Feast- 
ing’: The rough-feot Hair safe in our 
Bushes shrouds. 


1711 Addison, Spect. No. 215: To return 
to our Statue in the Block of Marble, we 
see it sometimes . . rough-hewn. 


1590 Marlowe, 2nd Pt. ‘Tamburl.’: My 
children stoops your pride And leads your 
glories sheep-like to the sword. 
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Suffumigate vb. 1. trans. ‘‘ To fumigate 
from below.’’—1889 ‘ Asolando, Pont. Ang.’ 
51: No less than the Chief of the Capucins : 
His presence will surely suffumigate My 
house—fools think lies under a ban. 


Thunderstrike. vb. 1.—1887 ‘ Parleyings, 
Fust’ 6: Hallo, —— wake, man, ere God 
thunderstrike Mayence ——- Mulct for thy 


sike who art Satan’s, John Fust! 


Topping ppl. a. 1. lit. ‘“ That exceeds in 
height; very high.”’—1864 ‘Dram. Pers., 
Sludge’ 1365: You shot up and frost nipped 
you off; . . All you boast is ‘‘ I had proved 
a topping tree In other climes.”’ : 


Poznan, Poland. 
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rng only 1582 Stanyhurst, ‘ Aeneis’ and 
1ere. 

1612 Woodall, ‘Surg. Mate’: The 
patients hinder parts well suffumigated with 
the same decoction.—1623 Cockeram, Suffumi- 
gate, to smoake underneath.—1910 Kipling,. 
* Rewards and Fairies.’ I sprinkled sulphur 
on the faggots whereby the on-lookers were 
as handsomely suffumigated. 

(i.e., No. quot. for nineteenth cent.) 

a 1711 Ken, ‘Christophil’: Angels . 
Expected when Almighty Ire Shou’a snun- 
der-strike our guilty Sire.—1902 Greenough 
and Kittredge, Words: ‘‘ Astonish ”’ is liter- 
ally ‘‘ to thunderstrike,’’ and was once com- 
inon in the physical sense of *‘ stun.” 

(i.e., No. quot. in nineteenth cent.) 

1705 Hickeringill, ‘ Priest-cr.’: Mounted 
over our heads in the topping Pulpit. 

(Qu. only 1681 Hickeringill, ‘ Vindic. 
Naked Truth’: the Topping-Pulpit.—1691 
Ray, ‘ Creation’: Lofty and topping moun- 
tains. — and 1705 Hickeringill. ) 


B. W. A. Massey. 








‘IDELIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH REGI- 
MENTS: THE 63rp AND 651ru.—[The 
following Petition of Elizabeth Tolver, a 


native of Guadalope, to the King, is from | 


P.R.O. C.O. 5/114, p. 107.] 

That your Petitioner was an Inhabitant of 
the said Island and a subject of the French 
King at the time it was conquered by Your 
Majesty’s Arms [1759]. That about six 
inonths after said Conquest the French In- 
habitants entered into a most dreadful Con- 
spiracy to Massacre all your Majestys Brit- 
anick forces and subjects in said Island in 
one night, and laid their schemes for that 
purpose with the deepest secrecy. That your 
Petitioner most providentially came to the 
knowledge of their horrid design, by means 
of a black Female slave, from whom (by 
promises) she procured a full discovery of 
the fatal Intent, and being struck with 
Horror at the Cruelty and Barbarity of such 
in Action, made a full discovery of it to 
Lieut.-Colonel Delgarno, Commandant of 
your Majesty’s 65th Regiment then on Duty 
in said Island; by which means the Execu- 
tion of their horrid intentions were pre- 
vented and your Majesty’s Forces and Sub- 
jects in said Island preserved from entire 
destruction. That some time after the 
French had found out that... [she] had 
made discovery of their Intentions they em- 
ployed a Black Female slave of . . . [hers] 





to administer a slow poison to... [her] 
which had such terrible effects on her, that 
she was 3 years under the most excruciating 
Pains, expecting every day her dissolution, 
but through God’s goodness and the help of 
skilful Physicians, she has lately recovered a 
tolerable state of Health tho’ she often feels 
the direful effects. That about 6 months 
after . . . [she] had made the above men- 
tioned discovery General Crump, then Com- 
mander of your Majesty’s Forces, declared 
he would make a recompense to your Peti- 
tioner and for that end levy a Tax on the 
French Inhabitants for her Support, but he 
dying in 14 days after, . . . [she] never 
received any recompence. That... finding 
the Island was by the Peace to be restored to 
the French King, and apprehending that the 
Inhabitants would seek their vengeance on 
her, was obliged to quit said Island and all 
her Interests and Connections there, and tho’ 
labouring under the effects of the Poison, 
fled to North America, where she remained for 
upwards of two years and a half, since which 
she has resided in the City of Dublin. That 
the long sickness and many Distresses . . . 
[she] has laboured under has reduced her to 
a very low state; the little Fortune she had 
being all spent on her support. That... 
[she] never having received any reward for 
the Services ‘rendered to your Majesty’s 
Troops and Subjects, and having been obliged 
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to throw herself on your Majesty’s Gracious 
p¥otection, most humbly hopes your Majesty 
will in your great goodness take . . . [her] 
deplorable State and Necessitys into your 
Royal Consideration, and Grant such Relief 
as to your great wisdom and Royal Bounty 
shall appear most proper. 

And your Petitioner will ever Pray. 

Elizabeth Tolver. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed 
were serving in the Island of Guadaloupe at 
the time mentioned in the within Memorial, 
and are perfectly well acquainted with the 
(‘ircumstances therein mentioned, and know 
that every part thereof is true. 

Wm. Butler, Maj., 65th Regmt. 
Richd. Nesbitt, Capn.-Lt., 63rd Regt. 
Win. Haslewood, Lieut., 63rd Regmt. 
T. Jones, Lieut., 63rd Rt. . 

Robt. Wallis, Lt., 65th Rt. 

Thos. Phillips, Lieut., 65th Regt. 
Robt. Sinclair, Lt., 63rd Regt. 

This Petition has been laid before his 
Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who has reason to believe the Contents of it 
true, and he has ordered Thirty pounds to 
the Petitioner to defray the expence of her 
Journey to London. Given at the Castle of 
Dublin this 2d December, 1768. 

Sim. Fraser, 
Aide Camp in Ordinary. 
- [At Ibid, p. 377, is a further, and longer, 
petition from Elizabeth Tolver in which she 
states having received the temporary relief of 
a pension of £40 per year, but prays further 
assistance. Anthony Tolver joined the 65th 
Foot, 24 Nov., 1759, but whether he was 
related to the aforesaid petitioner has not | 


been ascertained. | 
E. H. FatrBrortuHer. 


ARISH REGISTERS: BAPTISM BY A | 
ROMISH PRIEST.—In the Parish | 
Registers of Southam, Co. Warwick, under | 
date 10 June, 1810, I noted the following :— | 
‘*“ Charles Coles, Baptized by the Rev. Mr. | 
Merelland, a Romish Priest.”’ I do not 
remember ever seeing an entry of this sort 
before. HERBERT SovUTHAM. 


'ROSS-WORD PUZZLES.—I noticed in a | 
recent Intermédiaire a review of a book | 
of cross-word puzzles ‘Album de mots | 
croisés,’ by Tristan Bernard. The author | 
speaks of the ‘‘ Ecole frangaise’’ and the | 
‘“ Ecole américaine.”” The review expresses | 
the opinion that this pastime ‘‘ meuble nos | 
loisirs avec une évidente élégance.”’ The | 
seriousness about this struck me as curious. | 
PF. E. H. R. 
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: ‘ 
Readers Queries. 
URGAGE. — What is a Burgage? Mr. 
H. E, Forrest, in his recently published 


book, ‘The Old Houses of Stratford-upon- 


Avon,’ has some remarks upon the term 
‘ burgage,”’ which in his view was usually a 
plot of land devoid of a dwelling-house. — Is 
this really the case? Skeat defines ‘‘ bur- 
gage’’ as ‘“‘an estate held of a lord of a 
borough.’?  (‘ Dict. of Middle English,’ 
1888, p. 36). Du Cange quotes Littleton, 
sect. 162:—‘‘ Burgagium, Certum et annual 
vectigal, quod Burgensis, ant burgi incola, 
pro domiciliis suis seu tenementis, que in 
Burgo possidet, Burgi domino _prestat.” 
(Glossary, ed. 1710, p. 720). It seems to 
have been at first a rent paid to the lord, 
and then came to mean an estate held of the 
lord. But is there any foundation for its 
being land devoid of a dwelling-house? An 
important Shrewsbury Inquisition of 1278 
(not in the P.R.O.) mentions Burgages with 
shops, tenements, and frequently barns on 
the land, and speaks of burgagia vasta, i.e, 
burgages without a tenement on the land. 
(Cited in Shropshire Archzeological Society’s 
Transactions for 1901, p. 164 &c.). 
W. G. D. FLercuer, F.s.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
PEEP -BREATHING AND MEMORY.— 
It is related of Canon Fleming in his 
published ‘Life’ that, having to preach at 
Camden Church, Camberwell, he found to 
his dismay, a few minutes before entering 
the church, that he had entirely forgotten 
subject-matter, and even the text, ol 
the sermon he had prepared, and by no 
effort of mind could he recall it. It for- 
tunately occurred to him that he had heard 
of a similar loss of memory being recovered 
by taking three very deep inspirations, and 
the experiment resulted in immediate and 
complete success. Can any reader inform 
me if there is authority for such a remedy 
in the case of a temporary loss of memory? 
. J. AYLIFFE. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
HARLETT FAMILY.—Was this family 
originally of French extraction? I 
know that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and of course later, there were 
several families of the name in Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and Wor- 
cestershire. Is it likely that the name was 
originally Charles ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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ss DFFILAGE ” AND ‘‘ PARFILAGE.’’— 

lt is correct to take these words as 
meaning virtually the same thing, except that 
the former denotes strictly the act of shred- 
ding, and the latter implies that the precious 
threads—silk or tissue of silver or gold—are 
extracted? This was a fashionable employ- 
yent in Mme du Deffand’s time, and she, 
in her blindness, found it a great resource. 
“ Je n’ai que mon effilage ‘et mon chien,”’ 
she once wrote. The threads drawn out 
were rewoven into pieces of stuff; which were 


then given as presents to friends. It will 
be remembered that Mme du _ Deffand 


amused herself with shredding out enough 
silk to make a coat for Horace Walpole. 

I should be glad to know more of this pas- 
time and its raison d’étre. It appears, at 
first sight, extraordinarily irrational. Was 
it ever fashionable in England? Have any 
examples of the final product been preserved ? 
ls there any account of it in any work on 
eighteenth century life ? 

C. BE. H. 
POURTEENTH CENTURY IM N1- 
GRANTS. — Why, in the fourteenth 
century, did so many from the Low Countries 
settle in England? Had it to do with the 
wool-trade? Are there any early documents 
to be found dealing with the subject or giving 
lists of those families who came over at that 
time? 4 was probably in connection with, 
or rather an after effect of, the Black Death 
which ruined trade, and swept whole tracts 
of country bare of inhabitants and animals. 

COLONUS. 


\ ID-LENT PROCESSIONS TO MOTHER 

CHURCHES. — The original significa- 
tion of the term ‘‘ Mothering Sunday ”’ was 
“the visit paid on that day by people at a 
distance to their Mother Church.’’ In some 
places there were processions to the Mother 
Church, and offerings were made at the High 
Altar. I should be grateful for instances 
of this custom in olden days, and of any 
present day revivals, and survivals. 

C. Penswick SMITH. 
25, Regent Street, Nottingham. 


{SULT OF ST. LOUIS IN FRANCE.— 
~ When giving Philothée counsel about 
sking the protection and intercession of the 
saints St. Francis of Sales, in the ‘ Vie 
Dévote’ mentions but few saints by name— 
vut nearly always St. Louis. Has St. Louis 
always been a specially popular saint in 
France? Or was it that St. Francis him- 
“lf had a particular devotion to him? Was 
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/ Great Smith St., S.W.1. 


| Church, Chelsea. 
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he specially revered in the seventeenth cen- 
tury? Modern books of devotion seem not 
often to mention St. Louis. 
PEREGRINUS. 
DAMS OF BRISTOL. — In Seyer’s 
‘Memoirs of Bristol,’ published in 1823, 
frequent quotations are made from a MS. 
Calendar by Adams. Who was Adams, and 
where, if still in existence, is the MS. ? 
J. H. Leste. 


LDGATE PUMP.-—The other day, driv- 
ing to Fenchurch Street, I was vexed 
to see that the old pump, with its curious 
long, curled iron handle-bar and spade-shaped 
gripper, had been demolished. In its place, 
stood a stone memorial, recording the fact. 
As I could not spare time to examine the 
new stiucture,, perhaps, some reader will 
kindly give the inscription thereon, if there 
be one, or the precise date of its erection. 
1 believe water is still obtainable there; but 
1 am not quite sure of this. 
M. L. R. Breszar. 


‘6 (NH ESEFLEK E."’—In ‘ Durham Account 
Rolls’ (Surtees Society) there is an 
entry (1465-6) ‘‘ pro j chesefleke, 6d.’’ and 
the Glossary states that this is a hurdle to 
dry cheeses on. What kind of hurdle and 
what kind of cheese ? 
R. HepcGer WALLACE. 


UTTER FOR SHEEP SALVE.—In the 
Durham Account Rolls for 1387-8, men- 
tion is made of ‘‘ butiri quia mixtum fuit 
cum bitumine pro ovibus et hoggettis 
unguent.’? Ayre there earlier references to 
the use of butter in sheep salves? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


HAMILTON FAMILY OF CHELSEA.— 

1. James Hamilton, Surveyor. He sur- 
veyed Chelsea in 1664, and continued it to 
1717. A copy of the map is to be found 
reproduced in the recent County Council 
‘London Survey,’ ‘ Chelsea,’ Part ii., Plate 
1, by Walter H. Godfrey, Architect. Parts 
i. and ii. deal solely with Chelsea. The 
Survey is published by King & Son, Ltd., 2, 
Can any reader 
give the genealogy of James Hamilton and 
say whether he married and had issue, also 
whether he was related (and if so, in what 
degree) to the following Hamiltons ? 

2. Alexander Hamilton, b. 1652, d. Nov. 
30, 1724. There is a monument to him under 
the gallery in St. Luke’s Parish (old) 
His wife, Jennett, is also 
described thereon—b. 1662, d. Sept. 9, 1716. 
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His coat-of-arms is given Vol. VII., Part | 
jii., of the ‘ London Survey ’ (devoted entirely 
to Chelsea old Church) as follows :—‘‘ Quar- 
terly of four. 1 and 4 Sable, a molet be- | 
twixt 35 cinquefoils ermine, 2 and 3 Sable, a 
human heart betwixt 3 cinquefoils ermine 
(for Hamilton) impaling Quarterly 1 and 4 | 
Argent, a lymphod sable 2 and 3, Or a lion 
sable.” Motto: Nuneia Pacis. 

Can any reader give Alexander Hamilton’s | 
parentage, and also that of his wife Jennett, 
or say where it is to be found ? 

5. John Hamilton, Artist, Chelsea, b. 
1738, d. Mar. 13, 1808. His wife was Mar- 
garet, b. 1743, d. Dec. 29, 1822. He is re- 
ferred to (1 think, in R. Blunt’s ‘ Handbook | 
to Chelsea’) as a considerable artist, and a 
monument existed at one time to his memory 
in St. Luke’s Parish (old) Churchyard, 
Chelsea, which, it seems, has now disap- 
peared. Both his name and that of his wife 
occur in the Records of the Society of Geneal- 
ogists, London. He was probably R.A. 
There were many Hamiltons resident in 
Chelsea at the time, most of whom were 
related. His parentage is sought. 

4. John Hamilton, Architect, b. 1750, d. 
Apr. 10, 1824. Resident for many years at 
No. 26, Sloane St., and later of Acre Lane, 
Clapham, where he died. He acted as 
Overseer for the Poor of the Parish of Chelsea 
in 1795, and the disbursements made by him 
are still in the hands of the Clerk to the 
Guardians, Chelsea. He was architect of the 
statue to George III erected at Weymouth, 
and his name appears thereon. He was 
buried in Chelsea Old Churchyard (St. 
Luke’s) but his monument, with many others, 
seems to have disappeared. His wife was 
named Tabitha, b. 1783, d. Feb. 16, 1820. 
Can any reader give his parentage and say 
when and where the marriage took place, 


and give Tabitha’s maiden name? It is 
thought the name was Staven, Stein or 


Stevens, although it may have been Wilton. 
He used the crest of the great House of 
Hamilton. The seal was handed down, but 
in subsequent family vicissitudes was lost 
sight of with the records. He seems to have 
been interested in astrology. Records of 
himself, wife, and three young children are 
in the Registers of the Society of Genealogists, 
London, under No. 
Register. 
the Vestry at Chelsea Old Church. 
will was dated Dec. 2, 1823, and proved at 
Doctors’ Commons May 8, 1824. He was a 
freeholder and leaseholder in Sloane St. and 
neighbourhood. 
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| glad to learn her name 


78, Vol. i., Pedigree | 
He was at one time Chairman of | 
His | 
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Were any or all of the above Hamiltons 
related to one another? Were any or all 
related to Sir Wm, Hamilton, British Am- 
bassador at Naples, husband of the famous 
Lady Hamilton ? 

S. J. Hamittoy. 


| PORRI.—Information is sought regarding 


persons of this surname and bearing any 
of the following Christian names: Lewis, 
Luigi, Dominico, . Rocco, Charles, 
Anthony and Joseph, dating from about 1798 
to 1864. 

These were Italian immigrants, and the 
name variously appears in documents as 
Porri, Porrie, Porry, ete. 

S. P. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF HARCOURT, — As 
i am desirous of taking a census of the 
following works in the British Isles, any 
information bearing thereon will be accept- 
able : — 

1. ‘ Harcourt Papers.’ Edited by E. W. 
Vernon-Harcourt. In9vols. Only fifty copies 
printed, of which one copy is in the posses- 
sion of Captain Guy Elliot Harcourt (which 
was presented to his grandfather by the 
editor) and another in the Constitutional 
Club, both of London. Where are the 
remaining forty-eight copies located ? 

2. ‘Maison de Harcourt,’ by Roque. 
Published at Paris in 4 vols. folio, 1662-4. 
How many copies of this work were printed, 
and where else is there a copy in this country 
besides the one at the British Museum? 

3. ‘Maison de Harcourt,’ by Noir. Pub- 
lished at Paris in 1 vol. folio, 1907. Of 
this work only 250 copies were printed, and 
it is now out of print. Am I correct in the 
assumption that my own copy is the only one 
existing on this side of the English Channel? 

Wittram Haxrcovurt-Batu. 


ERNARD WILSON, DIVINE AND 
AUTHOR.—Acccording to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ Ixii. 84, his mother was des- 
cended from Sir William Sutton, Bart., of 
Averham, Nottinghamshire. I should be 
and parentage. When 
was Wilson born in 1689, and when did he 
marry ‘‘a lady named Bradford ’’? 
G. F. R. B. 


OHN VESEY, ARCHBISHOP OF 
TUAM, was the only son of Thomas 
Vesey, Rector of Coleraine. I should be 
glad to know the name of his mother, and 
the date of his marriage. 9 ak 
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HOMAS BENNET, grammarian, is said | 


to have died at Hungerford in August, 
1681. Is the date of death or burial there 
ascertainable? According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. iv., p. 237, he was born at 
Windsor ‘‘ about 1645,”’ and ‘“‘ his parentage 


is unknown.” 
G. F. R. B. 


YING CONNOISSEUR AND HIS 
TREASURES.—Can any reader give 
the source of a recitation, poetry or prose, 
telling the story of a nobleman, who rose 
from his death-bed and wandered around his 
abode viewing his treasures, recalling how 
they were acquired, and asking ‘‘ Can I leave 
all these ?”’ 


C. 1.°P. 
JILLIAM DAVIES’ ‘PLAYS FOR A 
PRIVATE THEATRE.’ — This 8vo. 


volume appeared in 1786. 
supplied about this author? 
Welsh extraction ? 


Can any data be 
Was he of 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
‘LECTION FLAGS. — Are any painted 
“Election Flags ”’ still existent ? 
MarsItTeE. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES: EXPLAN- 
ATION SOUGHT. —- 1. What is the 

exact meaning of an old saying ‘‘ Something 
rotten in the state of Denmark’’? Why 
Denmark particularly ? 

2. What is the exact meaning of ‘‘ That’s 
gone by the board ”’ ? 

3. What does ‘‘ Clean as a 
mean ? 


whistle ’’ 


OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
(1. This is from ‘ Hamlet,’ Act [. Se. iv., at | 
the end—which will explain the “ Denmark.” 
The line in the play reads ‘ Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
2. A nautical expression, meaning “ fall | 
overboard.””  Metaphorically: lost, gone out 
of sight and reach.) 


TRANSLATOR WANTED.—Who was it who 
translated the well-known prayer of Mary 
Queen of Scots, O Domine Jesu, etc., in the 
following lines? :-— 
My God and my Lord I have trusted in Thee, | 
O my sweet Jesu, deliver now me, 
In hardness of chain, | 
In torture of pain, 
lam yearning for thee, 
As I languish and moan, 
As I hend to Thy throne, 


| 
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ed. 
| laeque suae ita amans fuit, ut hoc symbolum 
| saepius ore proferret, librisque suis inscri- 
| beret, In omnibus requiem quacsiui, sed nou 


‘et magis ad linguam 


| nusquam 
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Replies. 





“BOOK IN A CORNER”: THOMAS A 
KEMPIS 
(exlix. 224). 


ILE translation, quoted at the above refer- 
ence, of the passage in Heribert Rosweyd’s 
Life of Thomas 4 Kempis is not satisfactory. 
‘*Sentence’’ to the modern reader is inade- 
quate as a rendering of symbolum, the token 
or motto inscribed in a book by the owner. 
Those conversant with old books must have 
frequently noticed such mottoes written on 
the title page with Symb. or a similar pre- 
fix. 

Rosweyd’s words in his ‘ Vita Thomae a 
Kempis’ at the end of his edition of the 
‘ De Imitatione,’ p. 502 in the Plantin Press 
1617, are these: ‘‘ Sacrae lectionis, cel- 


inueni, nisi in hoexkins ond boexkins, quod 


| postremum Teutonicum Latiné sonat: nis? 


in angellis et libellis; quietem inueniendam 
insinuans in abditis recessibus and libellu- 
lis.” 

In a note on pp. 512, 513, Rosweyd men- 
tions another version of the motto ta be 
found under an engraved portrait of Thomas: 
‘“* Effigies ex tabula et ‘pictura Swollensi 
edita, hoc symbolon Thomae verbulo mutato, 
Flandricam, ita ex- 
primit: In omnibus requiem quaesiui, and 
inuent nisi in een hoecksken met 
een boecksken, id est nisi in angello cum 


libello.”’ 


Rosweyd adds that the version which he 
himself has followed in his Life is taken from 
Franciscus Tolensis, ‘‘ qui scribit se uidisse 
eius effigiem admodum deformatam, val- 


| deque oblitteratam cum symbolo ut expressi.’’ 


Franciscus Tolensis known as Pistorius or 
Artopaeus (= de Backer) was the man who 
ventured to improve the language of the 
‘Imitatio’ (‘‘ Latiniorem fecit’’!). Angel- 
lis or angello is surely necessary in any 
Latin rendering of the Low German or Dutch 
phrase, in order to reproduce the rhyme. 
It does not appear from the above that ‘‘ in 





| angellis cum libellis’’ was actually used by 
| Thomas himself as a substitute for the ver- 
| nacular expression; but in any case no one 
| need boggle at angellus. A word employed 


I adore, 
Fed { implore 
Chat Thou liberate me! 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
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by Lucretius is good enough for any mediae- 
val writer of Latin. 
Epwakp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

The words quoted by Hippocirpes do not 
occur in the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ nor (as far 
as I know) in any other work of & Kempis. 
They appear, partly in Latin, and partly in 
Flemish, in a contemporary, or almost con- 
temporary, portrait which was a few years 
ago, and probably still is, in the possession 
of the Dutch pastor at Gertrudenberg. The 
words are clearly written on an open volume 
at the feet of the mystic, whose home, Mount 
st. Agnes, appears in the background. This 
inost interesting picture (one of the two only 
authentic portraits of a Kempis) is beauti- 
fully reproduced in autotype in Dr. F. R. 
(‘ruise’s ‘Thomas a Kempis’ (a study of 
the scenes of his life), published in 1887. 

D. O. Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


\ EDALLIC LEGENDS (exlix. 225).—(1), 

Similis Simili Gaudet. In one form 
or another this is a widely spread proverb, 
Aristotle, ‘ Eth. Nic.,’ ix. 3, 3, has  eipytae 
Sdri TO Gpovv TS dpoiw didov. 

Plato, ‘ Gorgias’ 510 B quotes as an ancient 
saying 6 dpows TO dpoiw. The earliest ex- 
tant form of the sentiment in Greek would 
seem to be that in Odyssey xvii. 218. 

Macrobius, ‘ Sat.,’ vii. 7, 12, has ‘‘ simili- 
bus enim similia gaudent,’’ and Erasmus, 
‘ Adagia,’ 2, 21, under ‘ Simile gaudet sim- 
ili’ has “”Opowoy dpotw pirov, id est, simile 
gaudet simili.”’ 

(2). Pari: Passv- Ambvlant. Unless this 
can be quoted as occurring in some passage 
of literature, I would suggest that as happens 
with so many mottoes and symbola, it is a 
coinage for special use, devised perhaps, in 
this instance, with an eye on the opposite 
in Virgil, ‘ Aeneid,’ ii. 724: 

sequiturque patrem non passibus aequis. 

Epwakp BENSLY. 

BIGAIL PETT (exlix. 100, 135, 174, 214, 
228).—In the ‘‘Triscott’? Chart, 
quoted by the present writer, at ante, pp. 
135-6, there is only one Warwick Pett, fourth 
and youngest son of Peter Pett, b. 6 Aug., 
1610, at Woolwich, who m. & Sept., 1633, at 
Woodbridge Church, ... , eldest dau. of Mr. 
Cole, of Woodbridge, on the river Deben, 
Suffolk. At the mouth of the river, called 
Woodbridge Haven, ‘‘ are several docks for | 
building vessels, with commodious wharfs 
and quays,’’ according to Gorton’s ‘ Topogr. , 
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Dict.,’ 1833. This may have been the link 
connecting Peter Pett with this ancient 
town, also to be remembered as the birth- 
place of Christopher Saxton, publisher of the 
first County Maps, in 1579, dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Peter Pett was fifth son of the Diarist 
and builder of the Sovereign of the Seas, 
Phineas, 1570-1647, who, though the first 
scientific naval architect, was never knighted. 
In the present writer’s reply, at ante, p. 
136, final paragraph, the eldest and seventh 
sons of Phineas were mentioned, Capt. John 
Pett, 1601-1628 ; and Capt. Sir Phineas Pett, 
R.N., b. 1619, who, as Capt. of the Tiger, 
was killed in the action with the Dutch Fleet, 
or, as Campbell puts it, ‘‘ with a Zealand 
Privateer of 40 guns,’’ May, 1666; ‘ Lives 
of the Admirals,’ viii. 437. The eighth and 
youngest son, and last child of Phineas, Sir 
Christopher Pett, b. 1620, Master Shipwright 
at Chatham in 1661, was knighted when 
Surveyor of the Navy, and m. Ann, d. of 
Commissioner Willoughby, their dau., Ann 
Pett, marrying Daniel Furzer, 1649-1716, 
Surveyor of the Navy. 

Peter Pett had issue four daus. and four 
sons: 1, Agnes, living 1665, m. Rowland 
Crispe ; 2, Anne, d. unm., 1665, at Chatham; 
3, Catherine, m. T. Eastland, both living 
1663; and 4, Margaret, wt. 21, m. Edward 
Woodruffe, Barrister-at-Law. The four sons 
were I., Commissioner Sir Peter Pett, b. 
1634; m. Alice Newman, by whom, besides 
three daus., Mary, Elizabeth, and Cather- 
ine, he had two sons, Peter, b. 1662, d. 1666 
of the Plague; and John, b. 19 June, 1666; 
1I., and III., Phineas, and Thomas Pett; and 
LV., Warwick Pett. Reference to pedigrees 
quoted by other correspondents will doubtless 
supply information as to Warwick’s career, 
to which the writer, at present away trom 
London, has not access. 

Henry CURTIS. 

Furze Hill, Pirbright, Surrey. 

NSCRIPTION ON REREDOS, AYLES- 

FORD: ‘‘QUOS ANGUIS,” &e. (cxlix. 
81, 136, 175).—There is, I think, something 
to be said against ova, as an abbreviation ol 
‘‘omnia.’? I have, with some care, looked 
through Reusner’s ‘ ASnigmata,’ in which 's 
included ‘Sylvula Logogriphorum, 149 
pages. I have found about fifty-five abbre- 
viations marked above by customary 
quantity signs, or possibly by @ 
sign resembling the Spanish tilde. In 
each case the mark, in any one of these 
shapes, means the elimination of ‘‘m 0! 
«6 a,” in none ‘“m” and ‘“ n.’? “* Omnia 
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appears frequently, and is never abbreviated. 
On p. 10 it appears seven times, as well as 
“omnibus”? thrice, and ‘‘omnes’’ twice. 
On p. 201, the next but one after that con- 
taining the word in question, begin eight 
lines, in which ‘‘ omnia ”’ occurs five times. 

The sign on ova is a curved circumflex, 
small, not covering either of the other letters, 
Greek words appear occasionally in the Latin 
verses given by Reusner. The word ova is 
so like ovas or the adjective ow that I sug- 
gest that a monk or other scribe of the six- 
teenth century or earlier might take it to 
mean ‘‘sheep.’’ Further, there is plain 
meaning in, 

The dog in the forests hunts after and pro- 

tects the sheep, 

The wolf in the forests feeds himself and 

ravages the sheep. 

lf “‘all things’ takes the place of ‘‘sheep”’ 
the meaning is at best obscure. 

It would appear to be strange if Reusner, 
in his collection of AXnigmata, on this one 
and only occasion, used a curved circumflex, 
which occurs only once, intending it to mean 
the elimination of ‘‘m’”’ and “n.’’ To avoid 
confusion I have omitted the accents. 

No one, I think, can know the author or 
the date of the lines. Near the beginning 
of the book ‘ ASnigmatographia ’ is an ‘ Index 
Auctorum ex quibus hoe opus conflatum est.’ 
Over 250 names are given, among them 
Spartianus, Alciatus, Apuleius, Gellius, 
Persius, Buchanan, Nathan Chytreus, 
Sealiger. There are many authors named 
whom it would be very difficult to identify. 

Rosert PrIERPOINT. 


OHN FLETCHER’S ANCESTRY (exlix. 

192).--A pedigree of the Fletcher family, 
giving all information that was known in 
1880, was printed, 6 S. i. 511. Is Mr. L. 
A. Vipter right when he states that John 
Fletcher’s grandfather was a weaver, probably 
living at Cranbrook, Kent? The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(vol. xix, 317) says that Richard Fletcher 
was Vicar of Stortford in 1550, and deprived 
in 1555 by Queen Mary. In 1559 he became 
minister of Cranbrook, and died 12 Feb., 
1585. Dr. Grosart, who devoted much time 
to the elucidation of the ancestry of these 
Fletchers, was of opinion that Richard 
Fletcher was probably born at Great Liver- 
sedge, in Yorkshire. Are there any known 
descendants of this family living? John 
Fletcher’s first cousin, Phineas Fletcher (also 
4 poet), left seven children. 

W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.s.a. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


| **TWINDOW PEEPER” (cxlix. 191, 229). 
—The reason the district surveyors of 
taxes were called ‘‘ window peepers”’ is not 
far to seek. There was at one time a tax 
on windows, the effect of which is to be seen 
in the blocked-up windows sometimes to be 
observed in old houses. Hence the tax 
official, who came looking, or peeping, about 
the houses to ascertain and assess the liability 
to the tax was, not inappropriately, popu- 
larly styled a ‘‘ window peeper.’’ Tomlin’s 
‘Law Dictionary’ (3rd edit., 1820) says :— 
By Statute 7 William II]. Cap. 18, a tax was 
laid upon all houses (except cottages) of 2s.: 
and a tax also upon all windows, if they 
exceeded nine, in such house. Which rates 
have been, from time to time, varied and 
extended; and power is given to surveyors. 
appointed by the Crown, to inspect the out- 
side of houses, and also to pass through any 
house two days in the year, into any court 
or yard, to inspect the windows there. 
Wm. Serr WEEKS. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


EV. GEORGE WILSON (exlix. 207).— 
According to Sir Robert Scott (‘ Admis- 
sions to St. John’s College, Cambridge,’ iii. 
p. 584) George Wilson, who had been admit- 
ted to the College on 8 May, 1725, aged 18, 
was ordained Deacon 29 June, 1729, and 
licensed to the curacy of Copranford (or 
Coppingford) with Upton, Hunts. He was 
ordained priest 19 Sept. 1731, and 
licensed to the curacies of Sutton, Northants, 
with Washingley, Hunts. There is no refer- 
ence to his holding the Rectory of Halton; 
is it certain that he was the George Wilson 
in question? The note in the ‘ Admissions ’ 
goes on dubiously: ‘‘ One George Wilson was 
instituted Rector of Caldecote, Hunts, 22 
Sept., 1744, and held the living until 1770. 
One of these names was instituted Rector. of 
Doddington, co. Lincoln, 6 Feb., 1744/5 and 
held the living until 1788."’ Apparently 
there are several George Wilsons in the field. 
G. C. Moore Smit. 
Sheffield. 


DE BRACTON (exlix. 208).—Some_ time 

ago a memorial to Henry de Bracton, 
Bratton, or Bretton, was unveiled in Exeter 
Cathedral. There is an account of him in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ according, to which he was 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple and Chancellor of 
Exeter Cathedral, where he was buried. This 
view at the time of the unveiling of the 
memorial was disputed by a writer in the 
Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, who 
after mentioning that a Henry de Bratton, 
-a rector of Gosberton, in the diocese of Lin- 
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coln, is noted in the ‘Calendar of Papal 
Letters,’ vol. i., under the date 1245, 
proceeds : 


We are invited to suppose that Bratton, the 


legal writer, and Bratton, the Devon country 

5 L 4 J 
clergyman, were in fact one and the same 
person. In order to do this we have te suppose 


that an elderly Judge of Assize, utriusque 
juris professor, or Doctor in hoth common 


{? canon] and civil law of Oxford University 
(Trans. Devon Assoc., 1883, p. 183), was ad- 
mitted to the small country living of Combe- 
in-Teignhead in 1259. Are suppositions, how- 
ever, good enough for Cathedral inscriptions 
in these days ot intensive research? On the 
other hand, is there any negative evidence so 
strong that we are forced to believe that the 
Brattons were not one, but were, in fact, two 
(or three) separate persons? [In this con- 
nexion it is well to consider the Exeter Cathe- 
dral MSS., which are summarized by the 
Hist. MSS. Comm. in their report on MSS. in 
various collections, vol. iv. (1907), pp. 70, 73. 
Here we find that Bratton, the Exeter Chan- 
cellor, is referred to as Dominus, or Sir, 
which is the ordinary term for a person who 


holds the University rank of B.A. (John 
Nicholls, Literary Anecdotes, i., 661n.). Brat- : 


ton, the legal writer, as we have seen above, 
is said to have held the University rank of 
Doctor. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ZOar STREET, LONDON (exlix. 224). 

In the ‘ List of the Streets and Places 
within the Administrative County of Lon- 
don’ (an eligible work wf refarence) the 
locality of Zoar Street is given as Sumner- 
street, S.E., the Parish as St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and the reference to the Ordnance 
sheet, 5ft. to 1 mile,, as vii—75. 


In (George) Walter Thornbury’s ‘ Old and | 


New London,’ vol. vi. (by Edward Walford) 
it is described as ‘‘ an obscure part of the 
Borough, close by Gravel Lane, which forms 


the western boundary of Southwark’ (p. . 


40). 

In Chamber’s ‘ Book of Days,’ under 
August 31, is a view of the interior of ‘‘ Bun- 
yan’s meeting-house, Zoar Street, in its 
present [? in 1864] state.’’ 

See also Walter Wilson, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and 
Meeting Houses, in London, 


is a useful warning in Dr. John Brown’s 
‘Life of Bunyan,’ chap. xvi. 

‘*Bunyan may have preached at this 
place [the house in Zoar Street] at an occa- 


sional service or two, but he could not as} 
frequently have gathered the people here as | 


is sometimes supposed, for the simple reason 
that this meeting-house was only opened for 
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Westminster | 
and Southwark’ (1814), vol. iv. 188. There | 
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worship some six months before his death 
and that for Presbyterian use.”’ 
Epwarkp Brnsty, 
Zoar Street is a turning off Gravel Lane, 
Southwark. Its position is clearly marked 
in Rocque’s Plan of London, 1745 (London 
Topographical Society’s Reprint, sheet 
D.2.(b)). 
LIBRARIAN. 
Guildhall Library, 


Klmes’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary of Lon- 
don and its Environs’ gives the following :— 
‘*Zoar Street, Southwark, is the second 
turning on the left-hand side of Gravel-lane, 
going from Holland-street.’’ 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 


Runs East out of North part of Gravel 
Lane close to Western boundary of South- 
wark, I find it marked in a series of London 
maps from Cary 1796, to the map of the 
present Post Office Directory. 

W. CourRTHOPE ForMAN. 


This street is a thoroughfare leading out 
of Gravel Lane, just north of its junction 
with Southwark Street. It is shown in 
Rocqué’s Map of 1746. In Wilkinson’s 
‘ Londina,’ 1821, it is said that the meeting- 
house was for some time called Shallet’s 
_ Meeting House, though it was generally 
known in the neighbourhood as John Bun- 
yan’s. The lease of the ground is dated 
January, 1687, and the building must have 
occupied some time to erect. John Bunyan 
could not have preached in it much more 
than once. His visits to London were 
annual, and he died on May 31, 1688. 

R. J. Lister. 


MERICA SQUARE AND JOHN 
STREET (cxlix. 206).—These two places 

are not given on ‘ An Improved Plan of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and 
Borough of Southwark, including the New 
Buildings, Roads, &c., to the Present Year 
1771.’ I have a copy of this plan in my 
possession. I do not think there is one at 
the Guildhall Library. The plan should 
be called after Thomas Kitchen and Henry 
Parker, for whom it was printed, at 59, 
Holborn Hill. It is possible, therefore, that 
the above places were not existing in 1771. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


. . . . ’ 
Harben, in his ‘ Dictionary of London, 


| 1918, mentions America Square as having 
been built between 1761 and 1774, as a letter 
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from this Square. He gives as his auth- 


ority a reference from the Historical MSS. | 
but | 


Commission Report V. xiv., p. 223, 
he has nothing to say about the origin of 
the name. 


John Street, together with Adelphi Ter- | 


race, Adam Street, Robert Street, and James 
Street, were the work of the great architects 
the brothers Adam, after whose Christian 
names three of the streets were designated. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BEDFORDSHIRE WILLS (c2z!ix. 207).— 
‘A Calendar of some 
Wills,’ was edited by Mr, I’. A. Blaydes in 


Museum catalogue. . F. Timaeus, of Bed- 
ford, was the publisher. 
H. J. B. Chements. 


Mr. (. E. Timaeus still owns a large 


bookshop in the High Street, Bedford, and | 


will probably have a copy of this publication 
in stock. Failing this, however, the Town 
Library, Harpur Street, Bedford, is certain 
to contain a copy. 

J. L. Surcrrrre. 


‘“ DUGERSTONE ” (exlix. 207).—I would 


suggest that ‘ Fugerstone’’ is a mis- | 


reading of ‘‘ Ingerstone.”’ In ancient writ- 
ings, especially 
damp, a long capital ‘‘I’’ may easily be 
mistaken for an ‘‘ F,’? and an ‘‘n”’ for a 
“un.” Ingatestone was vulgarly called 
“Ingerstone’’ three or four generations 
back, and one often finds the name in this 
corrupt form in old documents. I am well 
acquainted with Essex, and do not know of 
any place in it which is now called ‘‘ Fuger- 
stone”? or has been in the past. 
Gro. BIDDELL. 


UNERAL OF THIRD EARL HAR- 
COURT (cxlix. 226).—It may help your 
correspondent to look at the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ There, under ‘ Har- 
court, Octavius Henry Cyril Vernon,’ he will 
%e that this gentleman married the owner 
of Swinton (not Sminton) Park, Masham, 
which is in Bedale. He could not have 
written a letter in 1875, as he died in 1863, 

bat his wife lived on to 1879. 

G. S. C. S. 


_It is not difficult to supply a clue to the 
identity of the writer of the letter mentioned 
by Mr. Harcourt-BatH. The place which 
hecalls “‘ Sminton Park ”’ is clearly Swinton, 
the seat of the ancient family of Danby, in 


Bedale. 
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to Lord Dartmouth in August, 1774, is dated | 


if deteriorated by age or | 


F. M., the third Ear] of Harcourt | 
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(d. 1830), married the daughter of the Rev. 
William Danby, D.D., of Swinton (she sur- 
vived him three years); and the unsigned 
letter was in all probability written from 
Swinton Park by a member of the Danby 
family. 
D. O. Hunter Beater. 
RADE SIGNS IN DAIRYMEN’S 
SHOPS (cxlix. 206).—-1 am indebted to 
Miss H. M, Holmes for the very interesting 
information that in a dairyman’s shop, 43, 
Whitechapel Road, London, there used to be 


| in the window in a glass case, a china doll 


Bedfordshire | 


of the old-fashioned sort, with china hair, 


| dressed as an actual milkmaid, of about 90- 
1893, and should be under his name in the | 


100 years ago, having on its shoulders a model 
yoke carrying two brass milkpails. The 
case holding the doll had on it a brass plate 
giving the name of the original owners of the 
dairy. Miss Holmes also notes that as a 
dairy trade-sign, one may often see a china 
figure of a milkmaid, with milking-pail and 
stool. The dress of the figure is the fancy 
dress which is taken to indicate a milkmaid 
on the stage and at fancy dress balls. 
R. Hepeer WaLLacer. 


JILLIAM WHITBROKE: ROBERT 
PATERNOSTER, (cxlix. 221, 239).— 
Robert Paternoster was sworn gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, Mar. 24, 1561. He died 
the last day of July, 1596. See Rimbault, 
‘Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal,’ pp. 
1 and 5, 


G. EB. Pe A, 
LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE, XVII. 


CENT. (exlix. 225)..The name of the 
coffee-house enquired about is, I believe, to 
be found recorded as follows :— 

They met at Westminster Hall, August 20th, 
1660, and dined at Heaven’s coffee House. 1 
place of entertainment in Old Palace 
yard, on the site of which the Committee 
Rooms of the House of Commons now stand. 
See Hudibras 
“False Heaven at the end of the Hall.’ 
See ‘The Cream of Curiosity,’ Reginald 
L. Hine, 1920. 
Witiram R. Power. 


ORTRAITS WANTED (cexlviii. 333).—4. 
The portrait of Prior Cantlow (Cantelo) 
will be found in vol. xviii of Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, p. 49, together with 
an interesting account of him. The illus- 
tration is taken from the East window of St. 
Catherine’s Church, Batheaston, Somerset, 
and full particulars are given of it in the 
article. 


ArTHUR W. Marks. 
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RUSSELS 1742/3: YOUNGER (exlix. 

154, 212).—Lady Godshall’s second hus- 
band was the Rev. Richard Younger, M.A., 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, and Vicar 
of Godalming. He was the eldest son 


Canon of St. Paul’s, who died Feb, 27, 
1727/8. 


1757. An account of Dr. Younger’s life 


appeared at 12 S. viii. 201 (12 March, 1921). | 


G. W. YouncGer. 


TAVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (exlix. 100, 158, 195, 229) :— 


Alma, Taunton. 

Cross Rifles, Bridgwater. 

Duke of Wellington. Pill and Bridgwater. 

Duke of Cumberland, Pill and Holcombe. 

Duke of York, Yeovil and Shepton 
Beauchamp. 

Marlborough, Bath. 

Prince of Orange, Yatton. 

Redan, Downside. 

Valiant Soldier, Washford. 

Victory, Bradford. 

Volunteer, Crewkerne, 
Michael. 

Waterloo House, Pill. 

Wellington, Bruton. 
Brent. 

All these are in the County of Somerset. 

The following are associated with Bristol :* 

Duke of Wellington: Duke of York: General 
Draper; General Elliott; General Picton: 
Marquis of Granby; Volunteer; Waterloo 
House; Wellington. 

W. G. 


and Leavington St. 


Burnham, and 


Wititis Watson. 


SAWINUS (cxlix. 192, 229).—I find this 
name appearing in ‘The Somerset 


Domesday,’ vol. i., pp. 102-3. In the matter 
relating to Bath Hundred, there is mention 
of Sawynus Prepositus. 


W. G. Wiis Warsoy. 
Pinhoe. 
HE REV. JOHN THOMAS BECHER 
(cxlix. 28, 89, 175).—The Rev. Michael 


Henry Becher, Rector of Kilshannig, is en- 
tered in the books of Trinity College, Dublin, 
as son of Michael, deceased (‘ Alumni Dub.’) 
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of | 


Dr. John Younger, Dean of Salisbury, and | 
| argento contextus, totus et auro. 


The Rev. Richard died Jan. 14, | 
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opes strepitumque Romae.—Horace, Odes III, 
xxix. 11-12; and ‘‘ Beatam urbem Romanam ¢ 
invictam et aeternam illa concordia dicere,”— 
Livy, V., vii. 10 

5. “‘ Totus et argento contextus et auro” 
(chap. ix.) A slight modification of Tibullus, 
I., ii. 69 (in old editions I., i. 71), Totus eo 


visis te ostende 


the 


7. “‘Si lacrimae prosunt, 
videri ” (chap. xxiv). 
This is the last 


but one of 


six 
hexameter lines (the first of — which, 
however, is wildly unmetrical), printed 
on p. 126 of ‘Epigrammata et Poemata 


vetera,’ Paris, 1590 (edited by Pierre Pithou), 
in vol. ii, pp. 153-154 of Pieter Burman’s 
‘ Anthologia’ (lib. iv, ep. cciv), in vol, II ,p. 
200 (no. 1591) of H. Meyer’s ‘ Anthologia,’ and 
elsewhere. In the books just referred to, 
line 5 has been amended to the form quoted by 
Pater. The source is a sepulcral inscription at 


| Tarragona, which apparently is no longer to 


| * Inscriptiones ’ 
East ! 


be found, but which was set down in the MS. 
notes of two early collectors, Jaccpo Strada, 
who died in 1588, and Ant. Povillon, a native of 
Artois, who was indebted for this inscription 
and others to Antonio Agustin, Archbishop of 
Tarragona, who died in 1586. Gruter, in his 
(1603). p. dlxxii, no. 7, gave 
Strada’s version. Povillon’s notes were dis- 
covered by Mommsen, and both versions of the 
inscription are printed in vol. ii (no. 4427) of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum.’ See 
also vol. ii, part i, p. 259, of F. Buecheler’s 
‘ Anthologia Latina.’ Strada’s copy, as well as 
Povillon’s, makes the line in question run. 
Lachrimae [Lacrimae, Povillon] si prosunt 


c. 
Unless the early copyists were greatly at 
fault, the inscription is barbarous and an 
absurd mixture of prose and verse, though 
Pater refers to its perpetrator as a “ poet.’ 
Perhaps he only knew it from the doctored 
anthologies, and not as an inscription. It 


| seems an anachronism for it to be represented 


as well-known in the second century A.D. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 


Much Hadham, Herts. 
6. The origin of the phrase “ Lex orandi, lex 


| credendi.” is the famous axiom of Pope St. 


Celestine I. (A.p. 422-432), “‘ Legem credendi lex 
statuit supplicandi.” These words, which 


| occur in his ‘ Letter to the Bishops of Gaul.’ 


Mr. Becher lived and died at Clyda, not | 


Clyde, near Mallow, Co. Cork. 
H. B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, Newry. 


Sg deen OF QUOTATIONS 
b 


WANTED | 


(exlix, 226).—3. “ Itineris matutini gratiam | 


capimus ” (‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ chap. x.). 
This is taken from Apuleius, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 


i, 17 (=Oudendorp, vol. i, p. 57). 

4. “Beata urhs” (chap. xvii). There is 
more than one place in Latin literature where 
the epithet beata is applied to the city of 
Rome: e.g.; Omitte mirari beatae, Fumum et 


chap. xi., have been called the key to the whole 
liturgical system of the Christian Church. 
D. O. Huyter BLArr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
UTHORS WANTED (exlix. 119).—(2)—I 
have ascertained that the correct read- 
ing of the verse enquired for is— 
Ye different sects, who all declare 
Lo here is Christ, or Christ is. there! 
Your stronger proofs ae Foes tia.” 
P stians Y 
And show me where the pier a Me Wadley. 
This I had sought for fully twenty years. 
Jos. Hrear BLunpgiL. 
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The Library. 


Monocotyledons: A Morphological Study. By 
Agnes Arber. (Cambridge University Press. 
#1 1s, net). 


()F the two great groups of flowering plants, 
Monocotyledons and JDicotyledons, the 
former have been held to be the older, and 
there has been a great deal of speculation 


the cohorts and families within the group, 
as well as that of the group itself and of the 
flowering plants as a whole. In this book Mrs. 
Arber gives us a critical morphological study 
of the Monocotyledons, keeping meanwhile an 
eye upon the problems of origin, as fascinat- 
ing as they are difficult. The bulk of the book 
is a study of root, axis, foliage, seedling and 
flower, which is of necessity highly technical 
and not likely to appeal to any but the pro- 
fessed student of botany. But the introduc- 
tory chapters, in which the author deals with 
the general problems of descent, and the con- 
clusion, where she returns to the subject, will 
be read with delight by the general biologist, 
and will not be beyond the comprehension of 
the reader who has any interest at alt in 
these important problems. 
She definitely decides that it is impossible 
at present to trace the relations of the larger 
groups of plants on morphological grounds. 
She thinks that fossil botany has not thrown 
any light so far on the origin of the existing 
families of the flowering plants. But she holds 
that the geographical distribution of the 
genera belonging to any given family is impos- 
sible to account for except on the theory that 
there is some soxt of genetic connexion between 
species and genera. Indeed, the work of the 
early systematists, based almost entirely on 
external morphology, has been strikingly con- 
firmed by modern researches in anatomy and 
cytology. Generally speaking the “ Natural 
Orders” remain natural. Is it, on the other 
land, possible to trace downwards from the 
family type, and explain how the genera within 
the family have arisen? Mrs. Arber believes 
that in many cases it is; and she holds that 
the process may often he explained by the 
operation of the three factors of reduction, 
fusion and degeneration. She takes as 
‘sample the Araceae, of which Arum macu- 
lutum, lords and ladies or cuckoo-pint, is a 
familiar plant of our woods and __ hedges. 
Is group combines an amazing range of 
variation with great naturalness—the spadix 
ot flowers sheathed by the leaf-like spathe 
ting very characteristic. Here—to consider 
the flower only—we have every type from 
lermaphrodite flowers to male and female; 
male, female and sterile; and male, female, 
‘erile and rudimentary flowers. There is in 
fact a reduction series, and a reduction series 
ilo exists in the number of the flowers, par- 


ticularly of the female flowers, which may 
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since Darwin’s time concerning the origin of 
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be reduced to a.few, and ultimately, in the 
related Lemnaceae or duckweeds, to one. 
Some of the most important of Mrs. Arber’s 
pages are those in which she discusses the 
value of the evidence to be depended upon in 
seeking relationships—or homologies, as she 
prefers to call them so as not to beg the ques- 
tion of kinship. Others give important con- 
siderations in favour of a tendency in evolu- 
tion to parallelism, or variation along 
parallel lines, which she contrasts with Dar- 
win’s doctrine of common descent. The oppos- 
ing views are analogous to those of Professor 
Kiliot Smith and his opponents concerning a 
single or a multiple origin of culture systems. 
As a scientific work this book is remarkable 
for its literary expression. Mrs. Arber draws 
delightful analogies between the essential 


form of plant structure and _ architectural 
design. Butler’s views on the nature of 


probability; the Chinese poet on the habit of 
bamboos; the illustration of the winged 
Assyrian figure fertilizing the date palm—by 
the use of such illustrations she brings her 
subject into relation with life and art. 


The Writers of Greece. By Gilbert Norwood. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net). 

HIS is a number of that excellent Oxford 
Series, ‘ The World’s Manuals.’ In criticis- 

ing it it is but fair to remember that the 
subject is one of the most difficult, How 
should one deal satistactorily with the writers 
of Greece in fewer than 150 small pages? The 
general plan and the choice of points to em- 
phasize are good. The intention to make the 
Greek writers live and move like contem- 
poraries to the eyes of clever and very 
“modern ” people, who do not read the 
classics, but read more or less everything else, 
in itself merits nothing but praise. Facts and 
dates (though there is a misprint in a date on 
p. 17, which must have annoyed our author 
considerably) may be taken as secure. More- 
over, the great outlines of each writer’s charac- 
ter, genius and work are correctly and 
adequately given: Plato and Aristotle are per- 


haps the most readily disputable. But the 
book has many faults of detail, The minor 
critical dicta are sometimes of doubtful 


validity. Thus, the ‘‘ outstanding excellence ” 
ot Euripides is “ alertness of mind and_ in- 
terest’; the fragments of Heraclitus ‘‘ are 
filled with a darkly rich splendour of almost 
sinister wisdom and oracular power, remind- 
ing one of Tacitus and Carlyle”; better than 
trom English versions (which are compared to 
a model of Niagara out of calico), a conception 
of Pindar’s work may be gained from Gray’s 


‘ Progress of Poesy’ or Matthew Arnold’s 
* Westminster Abbey.’ Moreover, the illustra- 
tion suggested does not always illustrate: 


thus, in the praise of Plato (of whom it is also 
said ‘‘ never was sword of steel encased in a 
scabbard of such gloriously embroidered 


velvet ’’), our author remarks that “ It is given 
to no other man that he should compass both 
the quaint charm of Lamb and the passion of 
John Knox.” Leaving aside other objections— 
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who reads John Knox, that John Knox should 
be used to throw light on Plato? It may safely 
be assumed that the general reader knows 
little more about him than that he scolded 
Mary Queen of Scots; knows, in fact, less of 
him than of Plato himself. Once or twice the 
earliest Greek dramas are said to have been 
“operas” rather than dramas—an unlucky 
modern word to use, except to those who are 
well-versed in Greek literature. Why should 
Aristotle’s * eipno bw rocatta”’ be calied 
his ‘Te Deum.’ These eccentricities, these 
failures in tact, are numerous enough to de- 
tract something not only from the pleasure 
the book gives, but also from its fidelity to the 
spirit of Greek literature. It is not that Greek 
literature is a drier or more solemn afiair than 
it is here represented to be—far from that; it 
is that the idea of it which a reader who 
knows nothing of it for himself will obtain 
from this book cannot but be tangled up with 
incongruous comparisons and subtly misleading 
conceptions, which, presumably, he has little 
means of checking. It is true, no doubt, that 
‘*mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost 
out of Nature,” so that comparisons all round 
may be plausibly justified; yet the conclusion 
of the dictum—‘ everything is altered ”—con- 
tains the point of interest. It is the difference 
that matters. 

The Life and Works 
By Aleck Abrahams. With certain Indices 
(Locorum et Nominum) by John Ardagh. 
(London, G. Jermy, Lower Clapton Road. 
E.1. £1 5s.). 

: ao little compilation, by two well-known 


of William 


correspondents of ‘ N. & Q..’ is concerned | 


with a man whose name must stand high 
among topographers and historians of London. 
He was the son of William Robinson, a man 
of means and of considerable property in 
London, by Anne Nelson, the sister of Horatio 
Nelson—if the story be true, a beautiful girl, 
whom Robinson persuaded to elope with him 
from school, but whom he never married. 
Brought up by his father the child was sent 
to St. Paul’s School; in 1798 he was admitted 
of the King’s Bench as an attorney; and the 
following year printed his first work, which 
was a justificatory pamphlet rebutting charges 
against his conduct as a Surveyor of the 
Parish of Tottenham High Cross. Two years 
later he was admitted solicitor at the Court 
of Chancery, and for the next few years busied 
himself with his practice. He married; he 


lost his father who. while not acknowledging | 
| theses—immediately after the exact h 


him as his son, made him residuary legatee; 


and by about 1817 he was able to turn from | ; 2, an 
at vhich the contribution in question is 


his business as a solicitor to the work which 
gives him his importance for the historian 
of London. In 1818 he published a ‘ History 
of Tottenham,’ of which a second edition w» 

issued in 1840, soon followed by the ‘ History 
of Edmonton,’ and that of Stoke Newington. 
A year or two later he settled at Tottenham. 
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and then brought out his ‘ History of Enfield,” 


Robinson. | 
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the most esteemed of his books. Th 

them was the ‘ History of Hackney.” Pek. 
these, which contain considerable masses of 
material, he published several minor pam- 
phlets, and he left behind him, among other 
MSS., a great collection of notes for a History 
of Stepney. He died in 1848. 

Mr. Abraham’s biography, while it makes 
clear Robinson’s merits as a topographical 
historian, spares not his asperity of character 
nor yet his trick of padding his books. It is 
a brief, straightforwardly written life, 
concludes with useful particulars of 
unpublished material. Mr. Ardagh’s Indexes 
supply a want that has been complained of in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Biography’ as diminishing 
the value of Robinson’s volumes. This is rather 
to understate the disadvantage of the omission: 
and proportionate must be the student’s 
obligation to Mr. Ardagh. 


E have received Nos. 1 and 2 of The 

Genealogists’ Magazine, the official organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. ‘This attractive 
little Quarterly promises to be of solid use to 
the Genealogist, not only by the publication of 
results of research, but in records of minor 
matters, which, when wanted are often hard te 
trace—such as records of sales of portraits, 
A list at p. 45 gives the portraits put up for 
sale at Christie’s on six dates of the first half 
of this year, mentioning the painter but not 
the buyer. A principal article, started in the 
April number and continued in that for July, 
is Dr. Orpen’s ‘ Origin of the Fitzmaurices,” 
The July number contaips Mr. Thomas U. 
Sadleir’s paper on English Entries in Irish 


‘Records, and the beginning of a ‘ History of 


the Washington Family.’ by the Rev. H. Isham 
Longden, of which the Editor tells us that the 
later instalments will contain discoveries of 
importance. The lists of MS. Accessions and 
Quarterly Queries, which represent the centra? 
work of the Society furnish not the least in- 
teresting of these useful pages. 


Noricres TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 


ing— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pe 
to 


found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te | 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


“Printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 
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the County 


of Bucks. 
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